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ABSTRACT 

In response to the need for professional growth 
opportunities for principals, the Indiana Principal Leadership 
Academy (IPLA) was founded m 1985. The IPLA was created to be a 
national training model for principals, as leaders of instructors, 
empowered with effective behaviors and practices. The academy's focus 
is on four proficiencies: (1) leadership; (2) communication; (3) 
culture; and (4) school programs. Four days of instruction are 
devoted to each proficiency over a 2-year period. During the 
leadership phase, self -awareness, learning styles, and values are 
emphasized. Oral, written, and nonverbal communication are 
second-phase components. The culture phase compares and contrasts 
school culture and climate, exploring how each can be positively 
influenced. School programs for reform are the focus of the fourth 
phase, as school improvements can only take place after assessment of 
needs, resources, and priorities. The IPLA's instructional model is 
based upon the "effective inservice model's" six components: (1) 
rationale; (2) delivery; (3) humor; (4) human development; (5) 
evaluation; and (6) celebration. Principals are asked to evaluate the 
program at tne end of each session and when they graduate from the 
academy. (EJS) 
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The oriqin and ctevelopnent of IFIA 

The Indiana Principed Leadership Acadescy was founded by the 1985 
Indiana General Assafiibly as a part of then Governor Robert Qrr's •'A+" 
educaticned initiatives program. The Acadary was developed as a re^xsnse 
to the cries of professioral educators for professioneil development 
opportunities for school principals. Effective sdiools reseaixh had 
pointed out the iirportaix^ of the principal, yet the opportunities for 
professiOTial growth for principals were extremely limited. With great 
insist the General Assentoly passed House Bill 1236, the Indiana Priicipal 
Leadership Academy was bom! 

Research has clearly indicated that the school principalship is in 
transition. While principals were, at one time, s^plauded for being good 
managers, the expectations have new broadened to enoarpass instructicml 
leadership. The Academy was created to provide for the axitinuing 
professiOTal growth needs of Indiana's public school principals. 

IPIA developed quickly after its birth under the guidance of Dr. 
Gerald D^itt. To develop the oono^ of a leadership academy, D^itt 
OOTvened a think tank of over 70 people during the sunmer of 1985. Mesrters 
of the think tank renresented elementary, middle, and hi^ school 
educators, universities and colleges, business leaders, siperintendents and 
parents. The challenge before this groap was to create a vision for the 
Indiana Principed Leadership Acadeany. Keeping in mind that a visicxi is a 
statotient of the very best that one can imagine, stated in such a way tliat 
it already exists, tliis think tank developed the following vision: 
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The IPIA is a nationeil inodel for the training of priaxripals as 
leaders of instructors, Ohrouc^ti Acadany esq^eriences and 
educationed diallenges, these leaders are atpowered with 
effective b^iaviors and proficiencies. Graduates of the Acaderni' 
set the pace for statewide educaticxial iitprovonent and refonn and 
are recognized as exenplary educational leaders in Indiana and 
throu^out the country. 

The IPIA visicxi stateraent has been the foundaticai fron vAiich all IPIA 
cotponents have been develc^^ed. Goeds, curriculum, program coipcaients, and 
proficiencies have each been derivatives of the vision. 

IPIA Prof iciax;ies 

The Academy *s curriculum is driven by its proficiencies. The 
curriculum is divided into four phases: leeKler^ship, Ctimunicat.iGn, 
culture, and School Programs^ Four days of instruction, divided into two 
day blocks, are set aside for each phase. The first and last days of the 
Academy program are de^/oted to orientation and graduation, respectively. 

Each and every presentation and activil^ of every session must sifjport 
at least one of the proficiencies for that particular phase of the two-year 
professional grcwth program. While tliese proficiencies are the 
underpinnings for the Academy, we recognize that th^ must be fluid. A 
static curriculum does not address the everchanging principalship. 
Therefore, IPIA proficiencies are revisited and amended as necessary on a 
regular basis. 

The Qmriculum (Prooess and Oontent) 

The IPIA profestdonEd development program is a two-year pfx)gram. Over 
this period, principals are involved in ei^teen days of on-site 



instruction. Pollcwing each instructional session, principals air^ asked to 
apply the skills and knowledge they have attained in their "back-^icnie" 
setting. 

Birou^hcut IPIA instmction, an eao^tesis is placed on both process and 
cxaitent , The need for priix^ipeds to have the capacity to inpleanent the new 
knowledge they have acquired is just as iitportant as the knowledge itself. 
Ihe Academy has identified more than 100 process skills that effective 
leaders use routinely to organize grotps for acticxi, inotivate, and 
facilitate the work of others. Exairples of inore ccwnwily recognized 
process skills would include brainstorming, reaching consensus, 
storyboarding, jig saw, clustering, force field analysis, fish bowl, and 
reflective writing. 

The Academy also enphasizes the estab"* ishment oJ: collegial and si?3port 
teams thrcuc^h networking. Throuc^ such networks, the barriers of isolatic»i 
are dejaolished. Principcds are encouraged to use these networks beyond the 
Academy e^qperienoe. To facilitate this networkii^, principals are dividiad 
into instructicml gnxps of about 50 participants. I^irticipants are 
assigned to grxxps on a homogeneous basis. Male and female, elementary, 
ndddle level, a:id hi^ school principals are mixed within each 
instructioneLL gnxp. These grxx?3s renain iiitact throu^iout the two year 
piXDgram. 

IXiring the iBadership phase an emphasis is placed on self-awateness, 
learning styles, and values. It is IPIA's belief that ona cannot hope to 
lead others without first learning about one's self. The ocxitent of this 
phase is drawn from the work of Anthony Gregorc, Bemice IfoCarthy, Clinton 
Bunke, Elias Porter, Gary Phillips and others. Back home application is 



assured throuc^ Goal Action Plans. During the Loader^tdp phase, principals 
are asked to davelcp and iitplonent a plan for self-iirprovenent, and for the 
iirproveanent throu^ leadership of another. 

Ihe secxDnd phase of IHA instruction is Oonmunication. A stucfy by the 
Disney Oorporaticxi found that 96% of an organizatioi^s problens are lUcely 
due to faulty ootinuriication. This phase provides diiact involvanent of 
participants in oral oorroinication (Angotti-Weber and Associates) , written 
ocmnunicaticxi skills (Linda Oomert'ord) , ncxi-verbal oatrimicaticMi (Robert 
Dilts), and the role of technology in making octtinunicaticMi more efficient 
and effective. Effective public relaticxis and aatrunicatiOT with the public 
are also focused on in this phase. Principals apply the skills and 
knowledge they have acquired throu^ the development of school newsletters, 
school haitJbooks, writing for publication, speaking to the public, or by 
developing a itarketing tool for their sciiool. 

Sctool cultura is the third curricular phase. 'ihe writing and 
reseaich of Terrence Deal, Larry Lezotte, and James Lewis, Jr. , along with 
others provide the body of knowledge relating culture to effective schools. 
Pour days of trair*ir.g allow tiine to oorpare and contrast the differences 
between school climate and school culture. Participants are challenged to 
explore hew, as leaders, they can influence culture ard climate in a 
positive way. To assist in this process, principeds are expected to 
participate in a climate audit of other schools and have an airiit 
conducted in theii: school. This develops camaraderie amcaig participants as 
well as provides an opportunity for back home c^licaticxi. 

The fourth phase of the curriculum is Scfaool Pragrams. Reforming and 
iirproving schools is a matter of assessing needs, identifying resources. 
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and establishing priorities. During this phase of IPIA curriculum, 
practiticx>ers share their ideas and exanples of successful school 
iirproveanent models from across the nation. Along with other sources, the 
works of Michael Djrso, Shirley Thornton, Tfe^^Tie Jennings, and Joe Whelan 
are referred to . Topics include site-based management, effective 
instructional strategies, and supervisioiVevaluation of staff and prxDgraros. 
Principals are challenged to integrate their knowledge and skills in 
developing a school inprovement plan for their schools. 



Instnx±Acnal Mcxiel 

IPLA sessions are built around a research^Dased "effective inservioe 
model". The model includes six ocnpcxients that must be included in 
inst^xictiaial sessions. 

1. Rationale. We must answer the question: "Why bother?" Why 
are we taking the participants* time and energy to address this 
topic? 

2. Delivery. The Acadarty provides participants with i;?>-to-date, 
research-^^ased informaticxi. Consideration must be given to the 
variety of learning styles r^resented by the participants. 
Facilitators must make an effort to incorporate independent and 
small-grcx?) activity, avoiding excessive lecture tiitie. A good 
ratio is 3 to 1: three parts ccaitent and one part process. 

3. HLinar. This is an integral part of airy good presentatic»i. 
Dc3ne in good taste, humor can provide variety and assist the 
learner in retaining significant information. 

4. Human Develoiioent* Oantionly referred to as HDA's, these are 
selected to foster team building and harmony. Such activities 
also establish a ooninon feeling or climate for a group, v*iich 
enhances productivily and satisfaction. Every meeting should 
Include at least one HEA. Every HCA must effectively "hook" to 
the thanatic focus. 

5 . Evaluation. Every Acadeanny session is evaluated by 
participants. EvalmtiOT foniis the basis for program rwision. 

6. (fel ghr ation. This can be as siitple as a handshake or as 
sophisticated as a dinner. The Academy believes that educators 
do not take time, typically, to recognize their accomplishments. 
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Assessaant/Evaluatlcn 

PtiixripEds in the two year program participate in a pre- and post- 
assessment of skills and knowledge in each of the proficiencies, ihe self- 
assessment instrument is administered on Orientation Day and again at the 
end of eacSi curricular phase and on Graduation Day. Ihis process allows 
principals to assess their individual growth throu^xxit the Academy. 

Any healthy organization has a systematic plan for evaluation of the 
organizatic»i's workings and programs. Ihe Academy has had four different 
summative type evaluations conducted. Ihe Society of Retired Executives 
reviewed the Academy in 1988. School sites of past participants, 
si?)erintendents, and principals were included in their evaluation. 
Follcwing a summary, SRE offered a list of ocaxrlusions and reoonmendations 
to the Acadeary. Shelley Vau^ ocnpleted an evaluation f>tudy of the 
Academy's curriculum, processes, and other oatpcMients of our prxDgram. Two 
Indiana University graduate students conducted a study of the A::ademy in 
1989. Oheir r^rt iix::luded five reoatitiendations for the Academy. A 
Vanderbilt doctoral candidate recently ocxrpleted her dissertation vAiich 
evaluated sane IPIA iirpacfc;. A number of graduate principals participated 
in a case study of the impacts the Academy has had their schools. Each 
of these r^rts has indicated that the Academy is headed in the ri^t 
directic«i as set by cxir vision and proficiencies . They have also 
reoowmended that the Academy curriculum continue to be fluid so that the 
everchanging rieeds of principal clients can be met. 

In addition to these large scale evaluations, the Academy evaluates 
each and every session. Participants oarplete these fonns at the 
conclusion of the session in the areas of ocaitent and presentation. These 
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evaluative data are used as fontative tools to constantly review and refom 
tl>e Acadesry's work. 

Other IFTA Ventures 

Ihe two-year professional development program is the conierstone of 
IPIA. Ihe Acadony also pursues other growth opportunities for school 
admimstrators. A newsletter, Special Bditicn ^ is published seven times a 
year with a focus on providing administrators with information that can be 
readily used in their sdiools. Every Indiana public school principal and 
superintendent is c»i the mailing list alcaig with an evergrawing roll of 
other interested educators. 

The NQC|iiyte Acadeny is a four day intensive professimal growth 
program for principals with three years or less experi&rvx and for 
assistant principals. Ihis program is held daring the suirmer. Ihemes for 
the Neophyte are on a three year cycle: Principal as a Change Agent, 
Principal as a Sipervisor/Evaluator, and Principal as a Resource Expert. 

The Academy is piloting a new program this school year. The Mvanoed 
Level Acadaaay has been created to address the continuing professional needs 
of graduates of the two-year program. During this pilot phase, fifteen 
graduate principals have focused on adiieving school iirprovejtient thrxxigh 
cultural reform. Ihe curriculum is designed to be an in-dqpth extension of 
the two-year Academy. 

With the oooperaticai of the IPIA Alumni Board, the Academy has a 
oontimiing educatioi program for graduates of the two year professional 
development program. The IPIA Graduate Sesiirar is an annual two day 
session that is open to all graduates and former peer facilitators. 
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Ihrouc^ tlie Graduate Seminar, participants are brcxi^t up to date on the 
IPIA curriculiar and intr\xluoed to new ideas and ooncsepts. An extra benefit 
is the opportunity to renew old friendships and networks along with 
establishing new ones. 



Closing O miubails 

The Indiana Principal Leadership Acadesny has proven to be an effective 
model for the professional grcwth of Indiana principals. We believe that 
there are several reasons for that success. First, the Acadejty's 
curriculum is at the "cutting edge". Second, there is a shared focus on 
both ccaitent and process. Principals are given both the knowledge and the 
tools to apply this knowledge. Third, by spreading out the Acadegmy over a 
two year period, principals have a long term ootitdtnient to professional 
development, plus they have the opportunity to practice \*at is learned 
before additional cOTtent is offered. Fourth, throu^ group and peer 
facilita'cor networking, principal participants establish profe^ional links 
with one another. These links are used in support, as sounding boards, and 
as resource bases. 

We believe vAioleheartedly that the ideas that have led to the success 
of IPIA can be transferred to other settings. They can be applied to 
settings both within educaticai and aitside the field. We strongly urge any 
interests parties to e3q)lore the practices of IPIA and how tliey a^ly to 
their areas of interest. 
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